this champion of Arctic agriculture showed a disposition
towards tuberculosis.
He, however, was convinced that Hibini would be the
finest health resort for him.
Among the papers he took with him was one containing
the following excerpts.
''Fertility is by no means such a natural property of
the soil as might be imagined; it is closely connected with
present-day social relationships."
"It is the business of the materialist, i.e.., of the Com-
munist, to revolutionize the existing world, practically,
to turn it against things as tie finds them and to change them."
"With the development of the natural sciences and agron-
omy, the fertility of the soil changes too, because the means
with which it becomes possible to turn the elements of the
soil to immediate use undergo change."
He also wrote down what these great ideas of the found-
ers of Marxism meant to him: "The transformation of
society and nature by man is the profoundest philosophical
poetry of our socialist era." "Man is the smith who fashions
nature." And very briefly, with youthful rapture j he wrote
about his country and his times which had started this new
era: "A century in five years."
When he alighted from the train the following scene
met his eyes: dreary thickets of stunted trees looking as
if they had been scorched. Lo\v% rolling hills. Tall, steep
mountains, precipitous,, as though they had been sliced.
The ground squelched under his top-booted feet. He stooped
to examine it. He knew from the textbooks that micro-
biologists calculated that here even the omnipresent bacteria
amounted to only 200 million to the hectare. ... Or perhaps
less? In the central zone of the country they ran into thou-
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